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Arr. I. A summary View of the Progress of Architecture in Britain 
during the past Year, with some Notices relative to its State in 
Foreign Countries. By the Conpucror. 


Axx the architecture in Britain worthy of the name, from the 
revival of the arts to the time of Henry VIII., was Gothic; and 
all the principal buildings were cathedrals, churches, monas- 
teries, and defensive castles. The seizure of church property 
by Henry, combined with the Reformation, stopped the pro- 
gress of monastic buildings, and gave a check to the employ- 
ment of the Gothic; the florid ornaments of which, being 
associated in the minds of the people with popery, were carefully 
avoided, not only by the courtiers, but by all the followers of 
the reformed church. The security given to private property 
by the long and peaceful reign of Elizabeth made dwelling- 
houses be generally substituted for defensive castles; and the 
new feeling of security, and a wish for comfort, mingling with 
the ancient prejudices in favour of small windows, thick walls, 
and carved ornaments, produced the mongrels usually called 
Elizabethan houses. About the time of Charles II., the Roman, 
or classical, style was introduced; partly by the emigrant no- 
blesse who had followed Charles in his exile, and some of whom 
had penetrated into Italy; and partly by the Catholics, who 
grew into wealth and power during this reign, and who felt a 
pleasure in creating, even in their buildings, a covert allusion 
to the grand goal ofall their hopes and wishes— Rome. About 
the end of the last century, Gothic was revived: first in the 
fantastic building of Lord Orford at Strawberry Hill, and in 
the designs of Batty Langly ; but afterwards, in somewhat better 
taste, in the repairs made to Windsor Castle, and some new 
mansions, erected in different parts of the country by Mr. James 
Wyatt. From that time to the present, Gothic and Grecian 
architecture, and all the varieties and bybrids which have sprung 
from them, have been studied as a matter of course by archi- 
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tects, and have become almost equally prevalent in buildings 
throughout the country; no one particular style, or manner, ap- 
pearing to have any very decided advantage in popularity over the 
others. 

It does not fall within the plan of this summary notice to 
enumerate all the different circumstances which have given im- 
pulses to the progress of architecture during the present cen- 
tury ; but we may briefly refer to a few of them, which may be 
included under two heads ; viz. those which have taken place in 
the art itself, or among its professors, and those which are the 
result of exterior circumstances. 

One of the circumstances which has mainly conduced to the 
improvement of architecture in the present time, is the intro- 
duction of. Roman ‘Cement, and. its employment for covering 
exteriors, and executing ornaments. Other cements had been 
previously used, particularly by the architect Adams; but the 
kind now gererally employed was not introduced till about 
1804, when it was first brought into notice by Parker. The 
facility, and consequent cheapness, with which architectural de- 
signs could be executed, gave full scope to the fancy of archi- 
tects; and the villas and street houses of the middling classes 
have, since the commencement of the last century, begun gene- 
rally to display proofs of architectural taste, which only a few 
years previously would have been ae impracticable. The 
inventions of Coade and Seeley, and of Austin, with regard to 
artificial stone, have also greatly contributed to this end; espe- 
cially to the embellishment of villas in vases, fountains, &c. 
The employment of cast iron in building is a practice which 
belongs exclusively to the present century ; and, though it cannot 
be considered as having contributed to the improvement of ar- 
chitectural design in buildings (whatever it may have done to- 
wards rendering them fire-proof), yet, with regard to bridges, it 
certainly may be said:to have effected a revolution in their con- 
struction. ‘The publication of Stewart’s Athens, and Wilkins’s 
Magna Grecia, improved the taste of architects in Grecian ar- 
chitecture, by giving them superior models; while the volumi- 
nous, accurate, and excellent works of Britton, and those of 
some others, afforded examples of a purer taste in Gothic. 

The grand characteristic, however, of the present day is co- 
operation. At the commencement of the present century, very 
few societies existed for the improvement of the arts, though we 
had the Society of Arts, and the Royal Academy ; but, within 
the last twenty years, societies have arisen exclusively devoted 
to the advancement of a single art, or even one single branch 
of an art; such as agricultural, horticultural, and florists’ 
‘societies; the Society of Painters in Water Colours,’ &c. 
Several societies have been formed, including architects ; and 
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one published a volume of Essays in 1806. Several societies 
for architects were projected about 1830, and one, the Archi- 
tectural Society, was established (see Vol. II. p. 513.), which 
appears in a flourishing condition (see p. 581.). None of these 
societies, however, seem to have exercised any important in- 
fluence over the profession, till the establishment of the Institute 
of British Architects, in 1835. The previous societies may rea- 
sonably be considered as having given a stimulus to architecture, 
by the improvement which they must necessarily have occasioned 
in the young men belonging to them; and the same thing may 
be stated with reference to the lectures on art given not only at 
the different institutions in London, but throughout the country. 
The Institute of British Architects was commenced, and their 

lations published, in 1835 (see Vol. II. p. 305.); and the 
different meetings which this body has since held will be found 
noticed in this and our preceding volume. The rapidity with 
which this Society has increased its numbers, and we a 
reputation greater than that of almost any other society of equally 
short duration, show that such an institution was much wanted; 
and leave no doubt in our minds that it will prove the greatest 
stimulus to architecture which this country has ever received. 
We hope we may add that the publication of our Architectural 
Magazine, and Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture, have contributed, and will continue to contribute, to the 
progress of architecture, by diffusing a certain degree of know- 
ledge and taste in it generally. 

The exterior causes, or those not produced by architects 
themselves, which have led to the improvement of architecture, 
are various; but they may all be referred to, the increasing 
wealth and prosperity of the country at one time, and to the 
stagnation of improvement at another. The prosperity creates 
a demand for improved buildings, and for numerous architects ; 
and the stagnation of improvement, by cheapening the price of 
materials, as well as of architectural skill, paves the way for their 
more extensive employment; on the obvious principle, that 
excess of supply of any article in the market has a tendency, 
by lowering its price, to increase its consumption. 

The commercial monopoly of this country during the long 
war which ended with the peace of 1814, by ee the 
seaport towns, led to the formation and improvement of docks, 
quays, and other buildings connected with them. Liverpool 
and Glasgow took the lead in this kind of improvement. The 
rise of rents throughout the country enabled the landed gentry 
to enlarge their mansions by additions, or to build new ones; 
and the general prosperity gave rise to the building of many 
small villas and ornamental cottages. 

The enormous prices paid for architectural skill, but more 
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especially for the erection of buildings of every description, 
during this period, led to public competition, both for designs of 
building, and for contracts for executing them. The contractors 
for government buildings, at the commencement of the war, 
from their being few in number, obtained high prices, and made 
immense fortunes; but towards its conclusion, the number of 
eompetitors being greater, the prices were reduced so low, that 
many of them were ruined. The same causes produced the 
same effects in private architecture and building; and so ex- 
tended is now the competition, both in giving designs, and in 
contracting for executing them, that the price may be considered 
as at its lowest ebb. After the peace of 1814, the attention of 
government was directed to internal improvement; and archi- 
tecture gained something, though it cannot be said much, by the 
law which passed for the building of new churches. The 
greatest stimulus given to architecture in London, since the 
great fire of 1666, was the alterations made by the late Mr. 
Nash; which commenced with the Opera House, and the form- 
ation of Regent Street, about 1812; which are now extending 
in all directions in and around the metropolis; and the spirit of 
whieh seems to have been caught more or less by every con- 
siderable town throughout the country. We ought not to pass 
over the influence which the gin palaces have, within the last 
three or four years, had on the street architecture of the me- 
tropolis ; not so much in themselves, as in the influence they 
have had in improving the fronts of other houses, more especially 
those having shops. Another stimulus to architecture seems 
to have been given by the progress of knowledge in literature, 
and in the arts and sciences ; indirectly, by improving the taste, 
and thus creating a desire for improved buildings of every de- 
scription ; and directly, by leading to the erection of literary in- 
Stitutions, museums, academies, schools, &c., which have risen 
up of ‘late years not only in large towns, but even in small ones, 
and each of which has given employment to an architect. In 
particular countries, or districts of country, the operation of 
eomparatively local causes has led to local improvement: for 
example, the great progress made in agriculture in the south of 
Scotland has produced a great improvement in every descrip- 
tion of farm buildings in that district; and the formation. of new 
lines of road, and the improvement of old lines, has occasioned 
the erection of a superior description of turnpike-gate houses, 
inns, bridges, and fences along these roads; and these, on the 
principles of imitation and emulation, have led to the improved 
appearance of the cottages, and of all other buildings along the 
same’ line of road. This impulse is strikingly exemplified by 
the dwellings and fences on each side of the Holyhead Road, the 
whole way from London to the Menai Bridge; and, in Scotland, 
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it is equally obvious along the new road from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh. The peace of 1814 also gave an impulse to the pro- 
— of architecture ; a great superabundance of young architects 
ing produced in consequence of the army, navy, and govern~ 
ment offices no longer absorbing the superfluous male popu- 
lation of families of the middling classes not in trade. This has 
lowered the price of architectural talent and skill very con- 
siderably ; and, consequently, rendered it available by many 
persons, who could not have afforded to pay first-rate architects, 
and who, if there had not been a superabundance of architects 
in the market, must have employed common builders... The 
great obstacle to the establishment of a young man in any pro- 
fession, in this country, has always been the difficulty of precuring 
patronage; or, as it is called, forming a connexion. This, till 
the commencement of the present century, could not be done by 
any other mode than by obtaining the protection of some indi- 
vidual of rank and wealth. Early in the present century, how- 
ever, a different mode was attempted; viz. that of archit 
landscape-gardeners, drawing-masters, &c., publishing books 
relating to their professions, and serving to show their skill in 
them: and these served at once to introduce the authors to em- 
ployment, and to improve in some degree the public taste... The 
last cause which we shall mention as having given an impulse to 
British architecture, is the view of the Continental buildings, 
which the peace afforded an opportunity of inspecting, and which 
have been, consequently, seen by many thousand individuals, 

Having now taken a rapid glance at the causes which have 
contributed to the improvement of architecture in Britain, up to 
the time of the establishment of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in 1835, little more remains for us to do, than to notice 
what has occurred during the past year. 

The exhibition of the competition designs for the new Houses 
of Parliament will at once occur to our readers as the great 
architectural event of the year 1836. This competition may be 
considered as having done good to architects, by calling forth 
their latent talents; and as giving a stimulus to the art, by di- 
recting public attention to the talent developed. When we con- 
sider the small number of architects that were at all eminent in 
the year 1800; and that, in 1836, nearly 100 architects sent in 
designs, almost all respectable in point of composition and 
execution, for a vast public building, the arrangements required 
in which they could never before have had occasion to study ; 
the increase of architects and architectural talent seems as- 
tonishing. The preparation of these designs, by the kinds of 
study which the architects preparing them were compelled to 
enter into, cannot fail to contribute to the improvement of ar- 
chitecture in various ways; independently altogether of what 
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may be called artistical composition. The attention which the 
architects were compelled to pay to the principles of warming 
and ventilation, in order to adapt them to so large a building, 
will lead, in all probability, to improvements which may be 
adopted in common dwelling-houses: the necessity of rendering 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons suitable for 
hearing, -will lead to the improved construction of churches, 
lecture-rooms, and, above all, courts of justice, theatres, schools ; 
and the directions given by the committee to the architects with 
reference to fire-proof construction, may, perhaps, give rise to 
improvements in that respects which will be applicable to all 
buildings whatever. t 

As far as we recollect, no remarkable public or private build- 
ing in London has been completed during the past year ; but 
King William Street, in the city, has been opened, and a number 
of chapels, schools, and other public buildings have been finished 
or commenced. We refer the reader to our Domestic Notices 
for details. 

In the country, the greatest architectural improvement which 
has.taken place for many years is in Birmingham ; the magnifi- 
cent Town Hall erected in which has been described, and illus- 
trated with engravings, in our preceding Volume. A public 
school, from a very elegant design, in a highly enriched Gothic, 
by Mr. Barry, is in course of erection; and anew market-place, 
by Mr. Charles Edge, has been lately finished. ‘In various 
other towns, churches and markets have been completed, and 
many workhouses and some schools begun. Very extensive 
additions and alterations are taking place in the mansions be- 
longing to various country seats in different parts of England; 
the most extensive of which are by Mr. Barry, Mr. Salvin, and 
Mr. Hopper. The city of Edinburgh has been undergoing a 
series of improvements in the streets and public buildings for a 
number of years; and Glasgow, Dundee, Greenock, and most 
of the other commercial and seaport towns, are undergoing ar- 
chitectural changes for the better. ‘The most extensive improve- 
ments making in private country residences in Scotland, are, we 
believe, those in Hamilton Palace, by Mr. Hamilton, architect, 
of Glasgow; and those in Drumlainrig House, the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleugh in Dumfriesshire, by Mr. Barns of Edin- 
burgh. — 

Ti he furniture of houses has followed the same general course 
as their architecture. Up to the time of Elizabeth, it was 
Gothic; but during her reign those classical and anomalous lines 
and forms were introduced which constitute the features of the 
Elizabethan manner. Charles II. introduced the taste of Louis 
XIV., which prevailed in this country nearly to the time of the 
publication of the Jate Mr. Hope’s Designs for Furniture, in 
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1807; having been only slightly and partially improved by the 
publication of Flaxman’s Zschylus, and other works containing 
classical designs, from 1793 to 1809.. The. publication.of, the 
Arabesque designs in the remains of Pompeii, and of the vases of 
Sir William Hamilton, also contributed to the same end; .more 
especially in the hands of furnishers of taste, like the late ;Mr, 
George Bullock. Since that period, there has been a great and 
decided improvement in every thing relating to furniture,and 
furnishing in Britain; and of this improvement, the best feature 
is, that no one particular style is every where adopted throughout 
the country (as was formerly the case), to the exclusion, of 
every other style; but Gothic, Grecian, Elizabethan, or,,Louis 
XIV. furniture is employed, according to the architecture, ofthe 
house in which it is to be placed. te the past, year,, and 
for two or three years preceding, it has become fashionable, to 
import, for fitting up English mansions, the furniture, chimney- 
pieces, wainscoting, and carved wooden ornaments of dismantled 
French chateaux; and particularly to employ them in, houses 
built in the Elizabethan manner : but this taste is. onthe, decline. 
(See Report on the Arts, &c., p. 20.) ‘ lone 

On the continent of Europe, much more encouragement ,ap- 
pears to be given to architecture by the governments than 1s the 
case in Britain; a circumstance which arises partly from, the dif- 
ference between the Continental governments and. that of, this 
country, and partly from the very different distribution, of the 
wealth of the Continental countries and that. of Britain..,..On the 
Continent, almost all great public works are undertaken, by,the 
governments; whereas in this country they, are very. frequently 
undertaken by public companies. On the Continent, the, wealth 
of the aristocracy is comparatively stationary, and. so is.,the ar- 
chitecture and. furniture of their chateaux... In Britain, the 
-wealth of many rich individuals is constantly changing proprie- 
tors; and men engaged in commerce or manufactures frequently 
amass wealth to such an extent.as, to raise them far above, the 
hereditary aristocracy. Hence, the, changes in the dwellings of 
such men, and men of wealth generally, in. this country ; and, 
without change, there can be no improvement... When the Conti- 
nent shall be penetrated to its inmost recesses by railroads, the 
commerce which will be the consequence will produce the same 
results there as in Britain, as far as the difference between a 
small island and an immense continent will permit: but this can- 
not happen otherwise than by degrees ; and it will be difficult for 
the private rural architecture of France, Germany, and, Spain 
to rival that of England for a long time to come. 

In France, the principal architectural advances, appear,to have 
been made in Paris; and in Germany, at, Munich and Berlin. 
For some details respecting the improvements in these cities, we 
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refer our readers to our Foreign: Notices, and to the proceedings 
of the Institute of British Architects, which will be found in this 
volume. The architectural object of greatest immediate interest 
in Paris is the erection of the Obelisk of Luxor in the Place 
Louis XV. Both in France and in Germany, the great object 
of discussion, and also of experiment, in the architectural world, 
at present, is the polychromic, or many-coloured, architecture; 
on which an article will be found in the present Volume; and 
one more in detail, in Crelle’s Journal fiir die Baukunst, and in 
the Transactions of the Institute of British Architects, part i. 
vol. i. 

The first change which took place in the furniture of France 
after the days of Louis XIV., was during the consulship, when 
a severe simplicity was aimed at. Meanwhile, the style of Louis 
XIV. still prevailed in Germany. When Napoleon became 
Emperor, in 1810, the style had become prevalent in France, 
which, is depicted in the work entitled Décorations Intérieures, 
&c., by Percier and Fontaine, which was published in 1812, 
and which is characterised by the Arabesque style of its orna- 
ments. This style of fitting up and furnishing is that which is 
at. present. most prevalent in France, Germany, Italy, and, in 
short, in every part of the Continent. 

In Russia, -architecture may be considered as confined to a 
very few large towns; and chiefly to the.residence city, Peters- 
burg, and the capital of the empire, Moscow. Previously to 
the burning down of Moscow, in 1812, it contained a greater 
number of splendid palaces than any other city in Europe ;° but, 
though many of those have been rebuilt, scarcely any of them 
have been restored to their original splendour. There are few 
villas,,or mansions erected by the Russian nobility on their 
landed estates ; their residence in them being commonly limited 
to the four summer months; during which all the nobles, ex- 
cept those immensely rich, reside in barn-like log-houses; 
while during the winter they retire to the towns, where their 
houses are of a more architectural character. There are, doubt- 
less, exceptions, even among the small proprietors, and man 
among those who are more wealthy, particularly those who have 
lived much in other countries, but they are few. We have lately 
seen, however, the designs of one country residence in the Crimea, 
now erecting for a Russian prince, from the designs of a British 
architect, and under the superintendence of a British clerk of 
the works. In Petersburg, a column has been recently erected 
to the memory of Alexander I.; and a railroad is nearly com- 
pleted between that city and two adjoining villages, as will be 
found recorded in its proper place under Foreign Notices. ‘The 
greatest improvement, connected with architecture, that could 
be made ‘in European Russia, would be the construction of a 
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railroad between Petersburg and Odessa; with branch rail- 
roads: at regular distances, to the right and left, continued: to 
the Ural Mountains on one side of the main line, and to the 
boundaries of Hungary and Poland on the other. The whole 
country being perfectly flat, and iron, timber, and’ labour being 
abundant and very cheap, all this could be effected there in a 
shorter time, and at less expense, than in any other country in 
the world ; and it would render Russia the granary of the north 
and south of Europe, of the west of Asia, and of the north of 
Africa. 

In Sweden, we are not aware of any remarkable architectural 
improvement going forward, though it was one of the first coun- 
tries in the north that set the example of forming excellent roads, 
canals, and harbours: but some very interesting extracts respect+ 
ing the domestic architecture of Norway, from Laing’s Journal of 
a Residence, &c., in that country, will be found in a future page. 

The principal improvements going forward in Spain and 
Italy consist in intersecting the least improved parts of the 
country with roads, and the establishment of public convey- 
ances; the governments of these countries acting on the judi- 
cious principle, that free communication is the foundation of all 
other improvements. 

In North America, nine tenths of the buildings, both public 
and private, are of wood; but in the principal towns, edifices of 
brick and stone, or of wood covered with stucco, imported from 
England, begin to appear. Many tons of the kind of stone that 
is burned in order to form Roman cement in England are now 
annually shipped to New York and Philadelphia, for the ‘same 
purpose; it having been found that the cement, when imported 
ready made, lost, during the voyage, a considerable portion of 
its property of setting. A great many chimney-pots, vases, and 
other ornaments of stucco, or artificial stone, for placing on cot- 
tages and other private dwellings, are also annually shipped for 
American ports. Engravings of a splendid new’ custom-house 
erected in New York are given in our preceding Volume; and 
various buildings of stone and brick, of improved architectural 
design, are said, in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, to be 
going forward in Boston and Philadelphia. The great fire 
which happened in New York during the past year will, doubt- 
less, like the great fire of London in a former age, contribute to 
its improvement. It is an instructive circumstance respecting 
this fire, that those walls, adjoining the wooden houses which 
were burnt down, that were of stone, were much more injured 
than those which were of brick. The stone, being calcareous, 
‘was calcined by the heat; while the bricks, being argillaceous, 
with only a small portion of sand, were only slightly vitrified in 
places where the walls were exposed toa very intense heat. 
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Art. II. ort from the Select Committee on Arts and their Con- 
nexion with Manufactures; with the Minutes of Evidence, Ap- 
pendix, and Index. Ordered by the House of Commons,to be 
printed, August 16. 1836. 1 vol. folio. Plates. London, October, 
1836. Printed by Luke Hansard and Sons. Price 6s. 3d. 


Turs is a most interesting volume, as embedying the opinions 
of some of the first amateurs in the country in matters of art; and 
also of some of the first artists and literary men, includin 
several architects and several engineers. We shall probably 
have much to extract from it; but we shall give, in the first 
place, what may be considered as the essence of the whole, ‘viz. 
the Report of the Select Committee, dated Aug. 1836. 


-The Report of the Se.ect Commirree appointed to enquire into the best 
means of extending a knowledge of the Arts and of the Princrptes of 
Desicn among the people (especially the manufacturing population) of the 
country; also to enquire into the constitution, management, and effects of 
institutions connected with the Arts; and to whom several Returns to the 
House of Commons, relating to the Cultivation of the Arts in Foreign 
Countries, were referred, and who were empowered to report the MinuTEs 
of the Evipencr taken before them to the House : — Have examined the 
matters referred to them, and have agreed to the following Report. 


The Committee have pursued (amid frequent interruptions, caused by the 
numerous Private Bills introduced in the present session) the enquiry left un- 
finished by them in the last session of Parliament. , 

In taking a general view of the subject before them, the Committee advert 
with regret to the inference they are obliged to draw from the testimony they 
have received; that, from the highest branches of poetical design down to the 
lowest. connexion between design and manufactures, the arts. have received 
little encouragement in this country.. The want of instruction. in design 
among our industrious population ; the absence of public and freely 
galleries, containing approved specimens of art; the fact that only recently a 
national gallery has even been commenced among us; have all combined 
strongly to impress this conviction on the. minds of the members of the ;Com- 
mittee, In many despotic countries, far more developement. has been. given 
to. genius, and greater encouragement to industry, by a more liberal diffusion 
of the enlightening influence of the arts. Yet, to us, a peculiarly manufac- 
turing nation, the connexion between art and manufactures is most import- 
ant; and for this merely economical reason (were there no. higher motive), 
it equally imports us to. encourage art in its loftier attributes; since it, is ad- 
mitted that the cultivation of the more exalted branches of design tends to 
advance the humblest pursuits of industry, while the connexion of. art with 
manufacture has often developed the genius of the greatest masters in design. 

The want of instruction experienced by our workmen in the arts is strongly 
adverted to by many witnesses. This deficiency is said. to be, particularly 
manifest in that branch of our industry which is commonly called the fancy 
trade ; more especially in the silk trade; and most of all, probably, in the 
riband manufacture. Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter, complains of the 
want of correct design in the China trade; Mr. Papworth, an eminent archi- 
tect, of its absence in the interior decorative architecture of our houses, and in 
furniture. Hence the adoption of the designs of the era of Louis XV. (com- 
monly dignified with the name of Louis XIV.) ; a style inferior in taste, and 
easy of execution.. Toa similar want of enlightened information in art, Mr. 

Cockerell attributes the prevailing fashion for what is called Elizabethan. ar- 
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ghitecture; a style which (whatever may be the occasional excellencies of its 
execution) is undoubtedly of spurious origin. ; 

This scanty supply of instruction is the more to be lamented, because it 
appears that there exists among the enterprising and laborious classes of our 
country an earnest desire for information in the arts. To this: fact; Mr. 
Howell, one of the factory inspectors, has borne ample testimony ; Mr. Mor- 
rison, a member of the House of Commons, has given evidence to the same 
effect. The ardour for information is i ain in Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
in London; and the manufacturing workmen in the neighbourhood of |Co- 
yentry have (to their great honour) specifically petitioned the House of Com- 
mons for instruction in design. 

It has too frequently, if not uniformly, occurred, that the witnesses consulted 
by the Committee have felt themselves compelled to draw a comparison more 
favourable (in the matter of design) to our foreign rivals, and especially to:the 
French, than could have been desired, either by the Committee. or.the-wit- 
nesses. 

The Committee were anxious to investigate the pervading cause which 
seemed to justify this conclusion. It appears that the great advantage which 
foreign manufacturing artists pemes over those of Great Britain. consists in 
the greater extension of art throughout the mass of society abroad. . Art is 
comparatively dear in England; in France, it is cheap, because it is, generally 
diffused. In England, a wealthy manufacturer has no difficulty in, procuring 
superior designs. Our affluent silversmiths have called to their aid the genius 
of Monon and of Stothard. But the manufacturer of cheap plate and inferior 
jewellery cannot procure designs equal to those of France, without incurring 
an expense disproportioned to the value of the article on which his labour is 
employed. 

According to the evidence of M. Guillotte, a maker of Jacquard looms (a 

tleman who does the fullest justice to the English manufacturers), a 
French capitalist. employs three or four artists, where, in England, one artist 
would supply eight or ten manufacturers. This is exemplified in the process 
called by the French the “ mise en carte,” or the practical transfer of the pat- 
tern to the fabric into which it isto be wrought. It appears that, in England, 
the designer of the pattern and the person who applies it to the manufacture 
are distinct persons. In France, the workman is himself the artist. 

The French have long been celebrated for their attention to design in ma- 
nufactures. Their zeal in this pursuit is no where more manifest than in their 
recent prosecution of the shawl trade,— in the introduction both of the 
material and pattern of the Cashmere shawl by M. Ternaux, and in the later 
investigations of M. Couder. M. Couder has established a. school for shawl 
designs at Paris: he has succeeded in tracing the original designs on. the 
shawls of Cashmere through all the imperfections of the native manufacture, 
and supplied his country with the genuime pattern. : 

Much importance has justly been attributed to the schools of design so 
generally diffused through France. These schools (in number about 80) are 
superintended by the government. The free, open, and popular, system of 
instruction (prevalent in France since the days of Colbert), and the extreme 
accessibility of their museums, libraries, and exhibitions, have greatly tended 
to the diffusion of a love of art, as well as of literature, among the poorer 
classes of the French. The testimony of Dr. Bowring, M.P., on this subject, 
will be consulted with interest and advantage. 

According to the evidence of a distinguished foreigner, Dr. Waagen, the 
intelligent administration of Prussia has felt the necessity of paying great at- 
tention to the instruction of the Prussian manufacturers in art. The descri 
tion of the Gewerb-Institut, at Berlin, which was founded with this view, will - 
be read with interest in the evidence of Dr. W: . It appears that a con- 
stant correspondence is maintained between this institution and the more dis- 
tant local governments and local manufacturers. In Bavaria (now the classic 
country of the arts) there are thirty-three schools of design. Outline-drawing, 
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to.a, considerable extent, forms an element in the system of national edua 
cation, 

The Committee intended to have laid before the House returns received 
through the medium of the Foreign-office, explanatory of the different schools 
and. institutions connected with the arts in foreign countries. The non-ar- 
rival of the returns from France and from Prussia has caused the production 
of these documents to be postponed to a future session. 

In our own country, manufacturing artists have been greatly indebted to 
such institutions as the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh, and the Royal So- 
ciety in Dublin (the latter of which has this year come under the consider- 
ation of another.committee of the House of Commons). In England, the 
rising Institute of British Architects promises great advantage to our manu- 
facturers;.and the more matured mechanics’ institutions have disseminated 
much valuable instruction in the arts, The Reports of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes of Glasgow, Manchester, and Coventry indicate, in the present year, 
the awakened attention of the inhabitants of these great towns to the ingport- 
ance of education in design, Bog Ane Gs 

His Majesty’s government is year, for the first time, proposed a vote 
in. the estimates fr the establishment of a normal school of phcisy 

It appears to the: Committee that, in the formation of such an institution, 
not mere theoretical instruction only, but the direct practical application of 
the.arts to manufactures, ought to be deemed an essential element. - In this 
respect, local schools, where the arts reside, as it were, with the manufacture to 
which they are devoted, appear to possess many practical advantages. In 
such. situations, it is. probable that the arts will eventually strike root and 
vegetate with vigour.; But, if a more central system be adopted, the inventive 

wer of the artist ought equally to be brought to bear on the special manu- 

ture which he is destined hereafter to pursue. This principle is judiciously 
adopted in the Gewerd institution at Berlin ; in which, after one year of gene- 
ral instruction in art, the pupil selects a branch of manufacture as his trade, 
and passes two years in the practical application of art to the peculiar manu- 
facture which he has chosen. Unless the arts and manufactures be practicall 
combined, the unsuccessful aspirants after the higher branches of the arts wi 
be infinitely multiplied, and the deficiency of manufacturing artists will not be 
supplied, 

erhaps the government would most judiciously interpose, not only by 

creating a normal, school, but by applying to local institutions the species of 
assistance now extended to the building of school-houses. It is worthy of 
consideration whether, if satisfactory evidence were given that the local resid- 
ents or municipalities would supply a certain portion of the expense, contribu- 
tions, in aid only, might not be judiciously supplied by government. But the 
interposition of the government should not extend to interference : it should 
aim at the developement and extension of art ; but it should neither control its 
action, nor force its cultivation. 

The same system might, probably, be beneficially extended to the formation 
of open public galleries or museums of art in the various towns willing to 
undertake a certain share in the foundation, and to continue the maintenance 
of such establishments. In nothing have foreign countries possessed a greater 
advantage over Great Britain than in their numerous public galleries devoted 
to the arts, and open gratuitously to the people. The larger towns of France 
are generally adorned by such institutions. In this country we can scarcely 
boast of any. Our ‘exhibitions (where they exist) are usually periodical. A 
fee is demanded for admission, and modern works only are exhibited. From 
such exhibitions the poor are necessarily excluded. Even those whe ‘can 
afford to pay, seldom enjoy the advantage of contemplating perfect specimens 
of beauty, or of imbibing the pure principles of art. If the recommendation of 
the Committee were adopted — that the opening of public a for the 
people should, as much. as possible, be encouraged — casts of the best speci: 
mens of sculpture might be advantageously transmitted from the sietangidlien 
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the different towns. Casts are cheaply supplied in Paris, under the superin- 
tendence of an artist; and a tariff, indicating their several prices, is issued for 
the benefit of the public. This example is worthy of imitation. But, besides 
easts and paintings, copies of the Arabesques of , the designs at Pom- 
peii, specimens from the era of the revival of arts, every thing, in short, which 
exhibits in combination the efforts of the artist and the workman, should be 
sought for in the formation of such institutions. They should also contain 
the most approved modern specimens, foreign as well as domestic, which our 
veep would readily convey to us from the most distant quarters 
e globe. 

It appears that, among our workmen, a great desire exists for such lic 
exhibitions. Wherever ft be possible, they should be accessible after sh cred 
hours, and admission should be gratuitous and general. A small obstruction 
is frequently a virtual prohibition. The vexatious fees exacted at Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul’s, and other public buildings, are discreditable to the nation. 
In the Abbey at Westminster, not only is a fee demanded at the door, but 
supplementary fees are extorted in different portions of the building. 

An intelligent witness, Mr. Nasmyth, suggests the great-ad which 
manufacturers would derive from themselves encouraging a knowl and a 
love of art among their workmen. The exhibition of works of proportion and 
of beauty in rooms connected with factories would have a beneficial effect on 
minds already familiar with geometrical proportions. ‘Scientific improvements 
in machinery, and economy in the construction of it, are both intimately con- 
nected with perfection of form. The geometrical forms of the works of an- 
tiquity (especially in their relation to the ellipse) are referred to by Mr. 
ae and more fully developed by Mr. Reinagle. Mr. Cooper has shown 
that the application of art to a material not only encourages, but sometimes 
creates, a manufacture. Were the arts more extensively diffused among our 
population, many articles, such as marble, terra cotta, wood, and ivory (a 
material to which much art is applied im France), would give additional em- 


em to the e. 

t has been generally admitted, both by artists and by manufacturers, that 
access to botanical gardens would have an excellent effect on our industrious 
population. The French study more closely than we do the living flower; 
and their imitations of plants are generally acknowledged to be more correct 
than ours. Mr. Hay, an intelligent practical witness from Edinburgh, has 


dwelt on the importance of the study of the natural flower, even im its 8 


Among the advantages possessed by the manufacturing artists of foreign 
countries, the attention of your Committee has been directed to the books ‘on 
art published by the governments for the instruction of their workmen. 
Among these, the works issued by Mr. Beuth, director of the: Gewerb-Institut 
at Berlin, particularly deserve to be mentioned.* These works, printed at 
the expense of the Prussian government, with copperplate engravings, make 
known to the manufacturing artist the most beautfal models of antiquity and 
the era of the Renaissance, as well as Oriental and Moresque’ designs. - Ar- 
chitectural illustrations, both for the exterior and interior of buildings, vases, 
—— paterz, patterns for various species of manufacture, form one of these 
volumes. The other is devoted to plans and illustrations of the construction 
of the public works of Prussia. 


* Vorbilder fiir Fabrikanten und Handwerker. By Professor: Beuth, 


Bau-ausf iihrungen des Preussischen Staats. By the same. 

To which may be added, — 

Ornamente aller classisehen Kunst-epochen, nach den originalen. An exe 
cellent work, by Professor Zahn, Berlin. 

Several other German works on the same subject are mentioned in 'the 
evidence of Mr. Morant, Part II. ; 
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+The chief excellence of these works — to consist in their general cor: 
rectness\and classical purity of taste. It is gratifying to observe, that British 
capital and intelligence, unaided by the government, have been turned in the 
same direction. Cheap publications upon art are studied with interest by our 
workmen: - The Mechanics’ Magazine has, in this point of view, ‘as well as in 
its more scientific character, conferred lasting advantages on the manufactures 
ofthe country. ‘The immensely extended publication of specimens of art by 
means ‘of the mae: STFS machine is justly commemorated in the evidence 
of *Mr., Cowper. e Penny and Saturday Magazines, the Magasin Pitto- 
resque, the Magasin Universel, and other cheap works issued in France and 
Germany; are mainly indebted for their success to this great instrument of 
knowledge. Nothing is mote cheering than to find public instruction, and 
pe public, happinems, thus extending with the increase of national 
capital, and conveying intelligence and civilisation in so cheap a form to the 
rémotest cottage in the kingdom. Such instruments may be said to form the 
circulation of knowledge; and, while the friends of education lament 
that the people are yet most insufficiently provided with places of instruction, 
they are somewhat consoled by the reflection that these works convey instruc- 
tion 'to:the very dwellings of the people. 
But, though cheap publications are thus circulated by individual enterprise, 
there are works, such as comm —— by the reser: of re es 
robably require ‘too great ur o ign, and are too expensive of exe- 
Catlin, onbee-qeeteably undertaken by indbvidualle. It is stated, on the high 
authority of Baron Von Klenze, that the influence of Professor Beuth’s pub- 
lieations is already perceptible in the shops and dwelling-houses at Berlin. 
Encouraged by the success of this experiment, the Bavarian government is 
about 'toissue similar, but cheaper, works, for the benefit of the workmen of 


It appears to the Committee most desirable, with a view to extend a love, 
a- knowledge of art among the people, that the principles of design should 
form a portion of any permanent system of national education. Such ele- 
mentary “instruction should be based on an extension of the knowledge of 
form, by the adoption of abold style of geometrical and rere mee such 
as-is: practised in the national schools of Bavaria. The Committee further 
would t that, if the proper machinery for accomplishing such an object 
wheadepetialy the: progress of the or we in the arts should be 
annually:to Parliament. This part of the subject, however, is involved in 
the much greater question of a responsible minister of education; which 
the=limits imposed on the Committee prevent them from doing more than al- 
luding to. ; 

It'is with regret that' your Committee notice the neglect of any general in- 
struction, even’ in the history of art, at our universities and public schools; 
an omission noticed long ago by Mr. Burke, and obvious to every reflecting 
mind. 


The Committee turn to another branch of the subject connected with arts 
and manofactures. The difficult and delicate question of copyright has al- 
ready engaged the attention of the House ; and numerous complaints of want 
of protection for their designs have been laid before the Committee by artists 
a manufacturers. Mr. Smith, an eminent manufacturer of Sheffield, states 
that the piracy of his designs will compel him altogether to abandon designing 
as connected with his trade. A similar, or corroborative, statement is made 
by-architectural sculptors, modellers, manufacturing ‘artists, and artists gene- 
rally... Mr. Martin has been seriously injured by the piracy of his works ; and 
Mr. Papworth attributes to the want of protection for inventions the’ absence 
of original matter in tablets, vases, and foliages; of! which, in me we 
ares few specimens, and s none worthy of observation. It is well 

nown ‘that a short period of copyright is extended to printed cottom patterns. 
A doubtful- protection has also been: afforded to the arts by the statutes 
38:Geo, TEI. c. 71., and 54 Geo. IIL c. 56: © The copyright given by these 
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statutes extends to metallic figures of men and animals, to figures combined of 
the two, and to what is somewhat loosely styled “ matter of invention’ im 
sculpture.” Metallic foliages, Arabesques, vases, candelabra, and similar works, 

rotected by them. Whatever be the legal latitude of these acts, the 
expendivenoss of a a through the courts of law or equity is'a virtual bar. 
to Invention, and almost affords impunity to piracy in art. 

i obvious principle of any measure enacted for the protection of; 

ce the oe to be the constitution of a cheap and accessible tribunal 

The French have long possessed a prompt and economical court of ‘nigaans 
for cases of this kind. The constitution of the Conseil des Prud’hommes, 
prevalent in the manufacturing districts of France, is a sul of interesting 
— t in the evidence of Dr. Bowring. These tribunals form a 

jury or board of arbitration, composed of master-manufacturers and 
ar empowered to decide on priority of invention in design, as well as: 
many other subjects connected with manufactures.’ It has, however, oceurred: 
to the Committee that, where a dispute arises concerning originality of inven. 
tion between designers residing at a distance from each other, local tribunals 
would not readily af afford a final adjudication. 

In addition to cheapness, the greatest promptitude of decision is ieethen: 
obvious element in the constitution of such a enc avery For this and for other. 
reasons, a system of registration appears to be in le. 

Another element in the consideration of this subject is the varying duration 
of protection to be extended to different inventions in manufactures. The 
varying periods of protection form a question of minute and exact detail, fit 
for separate investigation, and dependent on evidence too specific to be com- 
prehended in the more general enquiry undertaken by the Committee. 

The Committee consider the elaboration of any comprehensive measure for 
the protection of designs in manufactures to be well worthy of the serious 
attention of the government. 

The arts, both generally and in so far as they are connected with manufac- 
tures, have shared the common suffering under the baneful influence of fiscal 
duties. The excise laws, in their restrictions on the manufacture and the 
form of bricks, have obstructed the exercise of art in that material.. The : 
= duty acts injuriously on the proportion and beauty of our aed 

duty — been we arena in its — oo nate 

licatiqns on the arts, on the use wing-paper, on the e 
rh in the Jacquard loom, and in its op sine lication: pop aor 
trade of paper-staining. The glass duties have fettered the arts in their en- 
deavours to restore: painting on glass, in which —a to. common belief) 
we are able to surpass the artists of former times. The same duties — 
restricted the adoption of engravings as ornaments in dwelling-houses. -Th 
lower cost “ glass in France has encouraged a much more extended use of 


er ptivate residences. 

elitewee to Gavel diffusion of a knowledge of the arts, your Committee 
have already adverted incidentally to exhibitions. Among exhibitions con- 
nected with the encouragement of art, their attention has been called to the 
institutions established in Germany under the name of Kunst-Vereine, and now 
becoming prevalent in this country. These associations, for the purchase of 
pictures to be distributed by lot, form one of the many instances, in the pre~ 
sent age, of the advantages of combination. The'smallness of the contribution 
required brings r a large mass of subscribers ; many of whom, without 
such a association, would never have been patrons of the. arts, 

Messrs. Waagen and Von Klenze highly estimate the advantages conferred on 
the arts by ‘such associations, which appear to have been: introduced into 
Prussia‘ by M. Von Humboldt. 

From the subject of wear 3088 the Committee have naturally been led to 
enquire into’ the constitution’ and re of those institutions ‘which 
have prevailed in Europe for the last two hundred under the name of 
academies. Academies appear to have been ly designed to prevent or 
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‘to retard the supposed decline of elevated art. Political economists have. 
denied the advantages of such institutions; and artists themselves, of later 
years, have more than doubted them. It , on the evidence of some of 
the witnesses, that M. H. Vernet, the Director of the French 
Academy at Rome, has recommended the suppression of that establishment. 
It is maintained by Dr. Waagen, that what is called the academic system gives 
an artificial elevation to mediocrity ; and that the restriction of academic rules 
prevents the artist from catching the feeling and spirit of the great master 
whom he studies ; like the regulations of those literary institutions of former 
times, which set more value on scanning the metres of the ancients than on 
transfusing into the mind the thoughts and feelings of the poet. Many of the 
witnesses concur with Dr. Waagen in the opinion that academies ought pro- 

to be schools only; wherein such instruction may be given as is not 
a AMEE RS RRC When academies go beyond this, 
their proper province, they degenerate into mannerism, and fetter genius ; and, 
when they assume too exclusive and oligarchical a character, they damp the 
moral independence of the artist, and narrow the proper basis of all intellectual 
excellence — mental freedom. 

It seems probable that the principle of free competition in art (as in com- 
merce) will ultimately triumph over all artificial institutions. Governments 
may, at some future period, content themselves with holding out prizes or com- 
missions to the different, but coequal, societies of artists, and refuse the 
dangerous gift of preeminence to any. It is more than probable that our 
Royal Academy is indebted for the distinguished names which adorn its annals - 
to the necessity of competing as a private society with other institutions, 
rather than to the extraneous distinctions and privileges with which it is de- 
corated, and, , encumbered. As it stands, it is not a public national 
institution like the French.Academy, since it lives by exhibition, and takes 
money at the door. Yet it possesses many of the privileges of a public body, 
without bearing the direct burthen of public responsibility. 

The artists examined by the Committee frequently concur in admitting the 
eminence of the present and of former members of the Royal Academy ; but 
they complain of the exclusive nature of its rules, of the limitation of its . 
numbers, and of the principle of self-election which pervades it. Among its 
exclusive rules has been named one which prohibits the members of the 
Academy from belonging to any other institution of artists in London; and 
another, which restricts a candidate for academic honours from exhibiting 
beyond the walls of the Academy. It is true that the inexpediency of the 
former of these jons is acknowledged on the part of the Academy ; but 
it still exists, and has recently been carried into execution. The private and 
i ible nature of the proceedings of the Academy ; the privilege enjoyed 
by the Academicians, of exclusively consorting with the patrons of art at the 
annual dinner; their prerogative of retouching their own works. previous to 
exhibition (a power denied to the other artists who exhibit); and the mono- 
poly of the best places by the pictures of the Academicians, have been adverted 
to by various witnesses. Of the privileges above named, some have been 
denied to be exclusive ; others have been claimed by the Academy as essential 
to the nature of such an institution. : 

It is certainly to be lamented that artists so distinguished as Mr. Maziin 

and Mr. Haydon should complain of the treatment of their works within the 
walls of the Academy; and particularly that Mr. Martin should declare that 
his paintings have found that encouragement in the foreign exhibitions of 
France and Belgium which they have been denied at home. 
. Some irregularities have been noticed in the delivery of lectures at the Aca- 
demy. The neglect of architecture has been complained of by several artists 
extra muros ; and the inadequacy of the instruction given in that important 
branch of art is admitted by the President himself. 

The exclusion of engravers from the highest rank in the Academy has often 
ealled forth the animadversions of foreign artists. In the French Academy, 
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craven are.admitted into the highest class of members. So are they in 
ilan, Venice, Florence, and in Rome. - In England, their rise is limited -to 
the class of associates. This mark of depreciation drove such eminent» men 
as Woollett, Strange, and Sharpe far from the Academy. Such a distinction 
seems the more. extraordinary, because British engraving has attained. a high 
degree of excellence. Foreigners send pupils Rither for education ; » and 
- works of British engravers are diffused and admired throughout the 
itinent. < 

The remarks of foreign critics have frequently been elicited by the unusual 

nanan of a works of art:in er a ex- 

ibitions. It appears (from the returns appended to the rt full 
half of the paintings annually exhibited have been portraits, which ram idle 
sistently obtrude themselves. before ideal and historical compositions. In the 
arrangement of a national exhibition, a more appropriate classification ought 
surely to be adopted. 

- The plan annexed to the evidence of Mr. Wilkins will explain that fully one 
half of the new National wre has been given up to the Royal Academy. 
Against this apportionment of the national building a large number of artists 
have remonstrated; and two bodies of painters have petitioned the House of 
Commons on the subject. They declare their inability to com with .an 
institution so favoured at the public expense. It is true that the Academy 
may be compelled to quit the National Gallery whenever public convenience 
requires their removal; but the great body of non-academic artists contend 
that a society which not only this but many other public advantages 
ought to be responsible to those who contribute to their exhibitions, and whose 
interests they are supposed to represent. A strong feeling pervades the ar- 
tists generally on this subject. They are uneasy under the ambiguous, half- 
public, half-private character of the Academy ; and they suggest that it should 
either stand in the simple position of a private institution, or, if it really 
represents the artists of Great Britain, that it should be responsible to, and 
eligible by, them. 

Few circumstances can more fully exhibit the hitherto exclusive nature of 
our institutions, than the fact that we have only just begun to form a Nationel 
Gallery.. The new building, now nearly com leted, has been thrown back to 
open the facade of St. Martin’s to Pall 1; an alteration in his original 
—- which the architect much deplores. It is to be lamented that the 
whole edifice is not fire-proof. The portion allotted to the Royal Academy 
is not so. As, according to the plan, the officers and servants of the Aca- 
demy reside on the premises, there will be fires in the academic portion of 
the building; a circumstance which must more or less en the adjacent 
national collection. In the construction of the new picture gallery at Munich 

described in the evidence of Baron Von Klenze), the removal of all danger 

fire seems to have been particularly attended to. 

. The description of the magnificent galleries of sculpture and painting at 
Munich given by Baron Von Klenze, at the end of the evidence, will be. read 
Siewalgpevtbe castlaghayer di f th 

é i ‘a catalogue, or description of the paintings, is an im t 
debeads tt oaigtlehel collection. Besides a catalogue raisonné, M. Weagen, 
in the Berlin Gallery, and Baron Von/Klenze, in the: Gallery at Munich, have 
placed in each compartment of the gallery a descriptive map of the walls, by 
reference to which the spectator derives some brief information respecting the 
several pictures. and their painters. It appears to the Committee that the 
most ready and compendious information would be given to the by 
fixing its name over every separate school, and under every picture name, 
with the time of the birth and death, of the painter; the name, also, of the 
master, or the most celebrated pupil of the artist, might, in certain cases, be 
added. This ready, though limited, information is important-to those whose 
time is much absorbed by mental or bodily labour. For their sakes, also, it 
is essential that the gallery be opened in summer, after the usual hours: of 
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labour. It is far better for the nation to pay a few additional attendants in the 
rooms, than to close the doors on the laborious classes ; to whose recreation 
and refinement a national collection ought to be principally devoted. 

It appears to your Committee that some portion of the gallery should be 
dedicated to the perpetuation and extension of the British School of Art. 
Pictures by living British artists of acknowledged merit might, after they have 
stood the test of time and criticism, be purchased for the national collection ; 
—— such paintings as are more adapted, by their style and subject, to a 
gallery than a cabinet. A room might also be devoted to such engravings as 
have undergone a similar probation of public criticism. This encouragement 

pears to be due to the higher branches of engraving. 

It would be a great public benefit if the celebrated cartoons from Hampton 
Court could be deposited in the National Gallery. That they could be pre- 
served there with safety is the opinion of several eminent artists. 

Your Committee observe with regret that the great picture of Sebastian del 
Piombo has been exposed to the hazard (from the incursions of insects) de- 
tailed in the evidence. 

With respect to the future extension of the national collection, it has been 
suggested that individuals might be encouraged to bequeath to it money, as 
well as paintings, by inscribing over the works purchased with their bequests 
the names of the donors. 

It has been recommended by more than one experienced witness that the 
pictures particularly sought for in our national collection should be those of 
the era of Raphael, or of the times just antecedent to it, such works being of 
a purer and more elevated style than the eminent works of the Caracci. 
Paintings of the Raphael era form the best nucleus of a gallery: 7 have 
been sought for, on this account, as the basis of the new National ery at 
Berlin. 

The capability of the persons appointed to make purchases for the National 
Gallery is a very important question. It would seem that the majority of 
trustees ordinarily selected for such purposes in this country are chosen rather 
on account of their elevated rank and their possession of pictures than for any 
peculiar professional ability. A private collector may be an excellent judge 
of cabinet paintings, but he may not have the comprehensive knowledge re- 
quired in the choice of a national collection. In the committees appointed to 
purchase paintings for the National Galleries of France and Prussia there is a 
greater admixture of artists and of experts, or persons who have devoted 
themselves to the study of the value of pictures. A similar admission of prac- 
tical and professional critics is, in the opinion of the Committee, desirable in 
this country. 

The composition of our commissions for deciding on plans for public works 
has also been, with great apparent justice, complained of. In France, the tri- 
bunal which decides between ne artists is less limited and more pro- 
fessional. The opinion of the public is also there called in aid of the tribunal. 
It appears from the evidence of Mr. Cockerell that, on occasion of a recent 
concours for a public commission in Paris, the plans of the different artists 
were subjected-to general public criticism for eight days; after which a tri- 
bunal, consisting of artists in general, as well as of those belonging to the In- 
stitute, assisted by persons professionally acquainted with the subject of the 
work, pronounced a final opinion on the merits of the different designs. 

It has already been submitted by the Committee that an occasional outlay 
of public money on British works of art of acknowledged excellence, and in. 
the highest style and purest taste, would be a national advantage. It has also: 
been suggested that, in the completion of great public buildings, the arts of 
seulpture and painting might be called in for the embellishment of architecture, 
to the advancement of the arts and the refinement of the people. The 
habitual contemplation of noble works in fresco and in sculpture is worthy of 
the intelligence of a great and civilised nation. 

It will give your Committee the sincerest gratification if the result of their 
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enquiry (in which they have been liberally assisted by the artists of this 
country) tend in any degree to raise the character of a profession which is said 
to stand much higher among foreign nations than in our own ; to infuse, even 
remotely, into an industrious and enterprising people a love of art, and to teach 
them to respect and venerate the name of “ Artist.” — August, 1836, (Re- 


port, &c., p. iii. to xi.) 


Art. III. On the Fitting up of Interiors. Translated from the 
French of M. QUATREMERE DE Quincy. By P. 


Tue phrase “ fitting up the interior of a house” implies the 
placing in it of all those things which are requisite to render the 
dwelling fit for the inhabitants of a civilised country ; the nature 
and quantity of these things varying, of course, with the means, 
taste, and habits of the individuals for whose use they are de- 
signed. According to the above definition, the term Fitting up 
will be found to include the movable articles of furniture; but, 
as we only intend to consider the phrase with reference to archi- 
tectural decoration, we shall confine our ideas on this head to 
the different modes of embellishing the inner walls of palaces, 
houses, &c., by tapestry or hangings. Luxury, in this species of 
furniture, was carried to the highest pitch amongst the ancients, 
especially in the Eastern nations. The Babylonians, in the in- 
terior decoration of their apartments, employed the most elegant 
furniture. ‘Their luxury, in this respect, was most commonly 
displayed in the tapestry and coverings with which the seats and 
beds were ornamented. Pliny, speaking of a carpet which was 
suited to cover the couches upon which the ancients reclined 
when at table, mentions that those manufactured at Babylon 
cost 8000 sesterces. We may judge by this sum (which is 
nearly equivalent to 65,000/.) of the magnificence of this kind 
of furniture. The Bible, also, tells of the vases of brass, ivory, 
and marble, with which the Babylonian apartments were deco- 
rated; and it appears that sometimes these vases were enriched 
with precious stones. 

We are inclined to believe, from the taste still prevailing in 
the East, that the ancient Asiatics hung the walls of their apart- 
ments with stuffs. It is related by Pliny, that Attalus, King of 
Pergamus, having left the Roman people heirs to his superb 
furniture, there were found in the collection, among other things, 
some most beautiful carpets and tapestry, embroidered and em- 
bossed with gold. It appears, however, that the manufactories 
which supplied these costly and precious articles were given up 
and abandoned, before the decline of the arts in Greece and 
Italy. 

Th the two last-mentioned countries, we do not find any 
remains of a like use of this kind of furniture. The ancient 
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paintings or bas-reliefs that have descended to us give us no pre- 
cise indication of it: all the tapestry or hangings that appear in 
them seem to have been nailed to: the walls, in a loose and 
flowing manner, not adhering closely to the surface. Curtains 
and festooned draperies were generally employed for alcoves, 
and round the couches and eating-tables. 

It would seem, however, from the numerous fragments of 
Roman houses and palaces that are still visible, that paintings 
and sculptures were for a long while the chief decorations of 
their interiors. This kind of ornament, of all others the most 
beautiful, was soon succeeded, at Rome, by fine plasterings and 
marble casings on the walls; a mode of decoration which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, became, at length, a mania with the great. In 
several passages of this author and philosopher, we find him 
complaining of the injury done to painting by this popular fancy ; 
and he reproaches his.countrymen with their want of taste, as 
the general result of a degeneracy of manners: —‘* Quos ad 
usus quasve ad voluptates alias, nisi ut inter maculas lapidem 


The: Gauls and the Franks had for along time no idea of car- 
‘pets and tapestry ; but’ it is well known that they covered their 
walls and their floors with mats, woven of long straw or rushes. 
Mats, therefore, with them, constituted their first furniture of 
this kind. Luxury being introduced by degrees, they began to 
dye the straw and rushes employed in manufacturing’ their. mats ; 
and these were afterwards wrought into compartments, with 
varied designs. The most beautiful mats were, at first, brought 
from the Levant ; but, afterwards, they were imitated in. France. 
The finest of these imitations were made at Pontoise, and soon 
became an important article of commerce. Mats are now no 
longer used for the decoration of apartments in France, or in 
any of the French provinces; but they are still the fashion all 
over Holland, both of home manufacture, and those brought 
from the Levant. ~ In France, silken:or woollen tapestries have 
generally succeeded matting as a covering for the walls; and 
they constitute the chief ornament of the interior of apartments, 
and, consequently, the chief beauty of the fittings up. Cold 
countries, which require tapestry or hangings to absorb. the 
dampness of. the walls, have: totally excluded painting and the 
other arts of design from the interiors of their dwelling-houses ; 
for these could contribute but little to the decoration of apart- 
ments in which they would be exposed to the effects of the 
weather. Therefore this department is almost become foreign 
to architecture, and generally comes under the jutisdiction’of the 
upholsterer. 
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Art. LV, . Candidus’s Note-Book. 


Fasciculus II. ' 


“ Sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum ; et totus in illis,” 


I. I was once recommending to a young friend that he should 
make himself so far acquainted with architecture as to be able 
to recognise at once, and understand, the forms he beheld; but 
he cut me short, by protesting that he could draw any building 
correctly enough by his eye; consequently, that he might spare 
himself the trouble my advice would impose upon him, more 
especially, as he had taken up the notion, that architectural 
drawing is no better than a merely mechanical process of .draw-~ 
img lines with a ruler; am idea common to many other's as well 
as tohim. Pressing advice upon a friend is, generally, as useless 
an office as it is an ungracious one; and, as Tcodk only recom- 
mend, not enforce compliance by authority, I left him to pursue 
his own course, well aware, at the same time, that either he would’ 
find out his error, or that, if he really could do what he fancied was 
in his power, he must be extraordinarily clever indeed. Since 
then he’has acknowledged that he was mistaken, and expressed 
his regret for not having followed my counsel as to studying 
both architecture and perspective. ‘To this confession I ex- 
pected it would come at last, being fully assured that, let his 
general talent be what it may, no one can convey to another the 
true character of that with which he is not intimately acquainted 
himself, whether his knowledge of it be the result of long and 
habitual attention to it, or of methodised study. Undoubtedly, 
a man may achieve much by observation alone, and such rules 
as he is enabled to gather from it and lay down for himself; 
neither ought close observation, accompanied with reflection, to be 
neglected, sincé it is by them that an artist makcs a way for him- 
self beyond that point where rules stop short. This, however, 
does not render it the less desirable to avail ourselves of system 
and rule, as. guides and assistants at our first starting. There 
have been persons who have been able to write, not only cor- 
rectly, but with great elegance and purity of style, although they 
have known. scarcely any thing of grammar as an art; while 
others there have been, who, although perfectly well acquainted 
with it, have hardly been able to turn a single period agreeably, 
but have. been uniformly correct, and uniformly awkward. No 
one, indeed, expects style from a schoolmaster, or finished ele- 
gance of carriage from a dancing-master ; nevertheless, it is as 
well to know what they can teach us. 

. Even supposing that a person wholly ignorant of architecture 

should be able to draw buildings with sufficient correctness by 

the eye alone ;. it'can: hardly happen but that, for want of know- 

ing them to be such, he would either generalise, or hardly 
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notice, those slighter traits and peculiarities of detail, for which the 
object he professes to represent may be chiefly remarkable. To 
be sure, it requires a sort of positive genius for blundering to mis- 
take the columns of the India House for Corinthian ones, and 
represent them as such; or to show eight windows in a front, 
instead of nine; placing a pier over the door instead of an aper- 
ture; or to make the blank windows at the Bank of England as 
wide at top as at bottom: yet all these blunders, and others, have 
I seen committed, and given to the world in engravings; some of 
them, too, by those from whom I should have least of all ex- 
pected them. Were only mistakes of this sort committed, we 
might endure them, as being amusing from their very extrava- 
gance, since nis | are hardly one remove from that of a painter 
who should make a leg growing out of a shoulder, or termi- 
nating in a wrist and hand: and even Rembrandt has given a 
portrait of himself with two.right hands. I might draw up a 
tolerably long catalogue of bétises committed by those who un- 
dertake to meddle with architectural drawing, without under- 
standing the objects themselves : as a specimen, I will merely note 
here a print after a drawing by Bartlett, where the architrave of 
a Corinthian entablature projects beyond the columns as much 
as the angles of the abacus of the capitals! But, for glorious de- 
fiance of the laws of vision and perspective, commend me to the 
lithograph views which illustrate the deseription of the house 
and museum of Sir John Soane, where we behold what are 
intended to represent horizontal ceilings, but which are made to 
appear almost at an angle of forty-five degrees to the walls; and 
where the artist, whoever he is, has attempted to convince us 
that it is possible to see two opposite planes sloping from the 
picture, as plainly as if they inclined towards it. Such a prodigy 
has actually been achieved in the view of the Shakspeare recess ; 
the narrower end of which is supposed to be towards the spec- 
tator ; notwithstanding which, a person would fancy himself Jook- 
ing at three sides of an octagon or hexagon ; that on either hand 
of the one facing him being turned towards, and not from, the 
eye. If told of it, perhaps the artist would say, with Moliére’s 
médecin, ‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.” Fortunately “only a 
hundred and fifty copies of the work are printed,” otherwise 
the public would expand their eyes to the danger of bursting 
them, or else be in danger of bursting their sides with laughter. 
Well might the royal Dane exclaim, “There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy !” 

II. It has been recorded, as an instance of extraordinary 
power in James Wyatt, that it was his custom to make sketches 
in his travelling carriage of such alterations as would be likely 
to suit the place he was making a professional visit to. For my 
own part, I can see nothing whatever extraordinary in a man’s 
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* jotting down” on paper, in a few minutes, ideas that would 
‘take him as many days to perfect and elaborate ;- and, provided 
a man has any ideas at all, they are just as likely to occur to him 
on the road, where he has nothing else to occupy his attention, 
as in any other place. Judging from his works, I should rather 
say that James Wyatt seldom cared to do more than work from 
the first ideas that suggested themselves ; for most of his build- 
ings are exceedingly trivial and commonplace in respect to design. 
He was, however, in great vogue, and probably deemed it pru- 
dent, therefore, to play the economist with his ideas, lest his stock 
should be quite exhausted before all his customers were served. 
Notwithstanding this, a critical examination of his works would 
be useful; and they would furnish abundant matter for criticism, 
although Mr. Allan Cunningham has not condescended even to 
mention Wyatt in his Lives of British Architects. 

III. “ To snatch agrace beyond the rules of art,” has been con- 
sidered, by some, as just within a hair’s breadth of positive non- 
sense. ‘ How is grace,” they ask, * to be obtained by stepping 
out of the boundary of art? Either the effect so achieved must 
be compatible with art, consequently within its province; or it 
must be at variance with art, and preposterous.” Now, with due 
deference to such acute commentators, I conceive that, in their 
eagerness to convict the poet of writing elegant nonsense, by 
raising a difficulty where there is none whatever, they show their 
ingenuity chiefly in misunderstanding what is perfectly obvious. 
Had the poet advised us to snatch a grace contrary to art, we 
might very well have been stag ae at his counsel; but to 
achieve effects beyond the rules of art is altogether a different 
affair. Happily no art has yet been so methodised as to reduce 
it to nothing more than a system of mere rules, sufficient to meet 
every possible case that may occur; in other words, it has not 
been brought down quite to the level of machinery and manufac- 
tures, What may, in process of time, be accomplished, I pre- 
tend not to predict ; although, as far as architecture is concerned, 
there does appear some danger of its being converted from a fine 
art into a mere mechanical pursuit. Let any one look at the 
numerous porticoes that have, of late years, been erected in our 
metropolis, and point out, if he can, a single one which exhibits 
the slightest originality of conception. I do not mean to say 
that we have none which deserve any commendation for their 
beauty, quite the contrary; yet their beauty is chiefly derived 
from their being executed after good models; and, so far, they 
may be allowed to show the correct taste of their respective ar- 
chitects, but certainly neither genius nor any exertion of fancy 
on their part. All that the latter have achieved might have 
been equally well accomplished by any one else. Very seldom 
indeed do we find even an attempt at that kind of originality 
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which results from a fresh conception of a subject hackneyed in 
itself: witness: the new churches, which, whether Grecian or 
Gothic, are, one and all, treated according to the same system of 
routine; so that, with very few exceptions, they are hardly more 
than variations of the same idea, and. consist of stereotype plans, 
to which ready-made features and second-hand details are more 
or less happily applied. 

. IV. 1 know not whether Ludwig I. of Bavaria is to be included 
among those unfortunate persons whom Mr. Wilkins so plea- 
santly ridicules as ‘ heaven-enlightened amateurs;” but he, 
most assuredly, is an amateur of the first magnitude, and a tole- 
rably enlightened and intelligent one withal, as the numerous 
s; lendid works with which he has adorned Munich abundantly 
testify. Why, of all persons in the world, Mr. Wilkins should 
have shown himself so testy and splenetic on a recent occasion, 
it is difficult to say. Instead of coming forward, as he did, to 
censure, in a singularly unusual strain, the design of a rival ar- 
chitect, along with whom he himself had been a competitor for 
the same building, it would have been more prudent in him to 
remain quiet until it shall be seen how. he acquits himself in the 
National Gallery. I think I could point out to Mr. Wilkins, 
not only many defects both in his design and plan, but how he 
might have avoided them by a few modifications of certain parts, 
which would not at all affect the main arrangement of either. 

V. * Ah!” whines out some Smelfungus, “ ah! we don’t 
~ build cathedrals nowadays! ah! in the good old times archi- - 
tects had opportunities of achieving wonders; but now we have 
nothing but mushroom elevations. of lath.and plaster —mere 
trumpery kickshaws.” Of a certainty, my worthy Smelfungus, 
we do not, as you observe, build cathedrals and abbeys, and that 
for a tolerably reasonable reason: because there is no occasion 
for doing so. But we do build theatres and club-houses, and 
markets, and arcades, and bazaars, and: schools, and. hospitals, 
and conservatories, and ball-rooms, and other edifices, intended 
for various purposes, both public and private; all of which afford 
ample scope for design, and, I might say, room for exhibiting 
as much talent, originality, taste, and nous, as any ecclesiastical 
or monastical buildings are likely ever to give us. At least, 
let us show some conscience, and not call out that we would 
perform prodigies, did but the opportunities present themselves, 
when we find that some of the very finest opportunities that ever 
presented themselves have of late been quite thrown away: vide 
the New Palace, the National Gallery, Post-Office, Fishmon- 
ger’s Hall, St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c.; to take no account of 
the new churches, which, however their architects may have 
been limited in other respects, certainly allowed great diversity 
of design: instead of which, they look, nearly one and all, as 
if “ done up” from the same recipe. — “ Ah! then you agree 
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that we degenerate. terribly ?” — Softly, my. amiable Smel- 
fungus, softly: I make nosuch admission. Most. certainly, I do 
allow that, if you.cull out some of the best productions of for- 
mer times, and some of the mediocre ones. of our own, the 
comparison would not prove highly flattering to us. Neither 
can we expect to extricate ourselves all at once out of the quag- 
mire into which we have fallen; yet that we have made some pro- 
gress towards doing so, must be granted, if we take the average 
quality of what has been done in the present century, and com- 
pare it with that of the architecture of the ve century 
and a half. If we have not quite come up to the mark of: York 
Minster and King’s Coll Chapel, Cambridge, we. have, at 
any rate, greatly outstri Strawberry Hill, and other Gothi- 
cisings of that kind. Even the New Post-Office may be con- 
templated without weeping for the old one; and, in my “ hum- 
ble opinion,” the arch at the corner of Grosvenor Place fairly 
rivals Temple Bar in point of taste, notwithstanding that the 
latter is attributed to the great Sir Christopher. It must be 
confessed that the interior of no one of our'modern Grecian 
. churches can compete with that of the chapel of Greenwich 
Hospital ; yet, cold and insipid as they, for the most part, are, 
the interior of such churches and chapels exhibit quite as good 
taste as the generality of those designed by Wren and his 
school: not excepting the far-famed St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
itself; which, by the by, I suspect is not so greatly admired, in 
reality, as the flourishing encomiums passed upon it, in print, 
would lead us to imagine. At least, I have never yet met with 
one, among all my architectural friends, who. has not confessed 
that, for his part, he could never perceive the extraordinary 
merit ascribed to it. 

VI. Little is it to be wondered at, however much it may be 
to be regretted, that so many of our lately built Gothic chapels 
and churches are so unsatisfactory {presenting so markedly dif- 
ferent a character from that exhibited in similar buildings. be- 
longing to the style imitated), when we find a mode of treating 
the subjects adopted which is quite the reverse of that .pursued 
by the Gothic architects themselves whose works are chosen as 
objects of imitation. Let the building itself be ever so small, in 
its general disposition and outline it is almost invariably made 
to assume the air of a large church; the consequence of which 
unfortunate pretension is, that, instead of acquiring importance, 
it is reduced to insignificance ; every thing about it being on so 
small a scale, that the whole looks no better than a model for, 
or, perhaps I should say, an abridgement of, a larger structure. 
Hence, those who are ignorant of the cause, and judge only by 
the effect, cry out that Gothic architecture: can show itself to 
advantage only upon a large scale. Let’ them attentively exa- 
mine some. of the small chapels, chantries, and works of that 
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description formerly erected ; and they will, perhaps, discover 
that, although even upon a still smaller scale, they are stamped 
by an appropriate character of their own, which, different as 
it is from that of more extensive ecclesiastical buildings, is in 
perfect accordance with the style itself, and serves to exhibit its 
-versatility of expression. Instead, however, of resorting, as it 
might naturally be supposed he would do, to such models, 
whenever 2 modern architect has to build a moderate-sized 
church, he generally, with most illaudable ambition, cuts up bis 
whole design into a number of little parts; introducing as many 
divisions into it as would be suited to a space three or four times 
greater than that he has to fill. His chief study appears to be, 
how to cram into it as many of the features generally met with 
in a large edifice belonging to the period he purposes to imitate, 
as he possibly can. Henee, he gives us a number of pinnacles, 
buttresses, windows, &c., not only so small as to produce an air 
of insignificance, but so impoverished in their details and execu- 
tion, in order to reduce the expense tuat would else be occa- 
sioned by so many of them, as to create ideas of ridicule rather 
than magnificence; whereas, by limiting himself as to quan- 
tity, he might greatly improve in regard to quality. 





Art. V. Design for a Cemetery Chapel, with Remarks on the old 
Method of Burying. By Mr. Wm. Petit Grirritn, Architect. 


NotwitHstanpineG the prejudice in favour of burying in 
churches and churchyards, the yearly increase of burials at the 
General Cemetery, Kensall Green, serves to prove that even 
that prejudice is on the decline; but, until some effectual means 
are taken, such as an act of parliament compelling all inter- 
ments to take place at the various cemeteries, the much desired 
change will not be completely effected. The extent of the evil of 
burying in over-populated cities is well shown in the followin 
extract from the Quarterly Review: — “In large towns, an 
more especially in the metropolis, it has become more difficult 
to find room for the dead than the living. The commissioners 
for the improvements in Westminster reported to parliament, 
in 1814, that St. Margaret’s churchyard could not, consistently 
with the health of the neighbourhood, be used much longer as a 
burying-ground ; for that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
a vacant place could be found for strangers: the family graves 
would not admit of more than one interment; and many of them 
were too full for the reception of any member of the family to 
which they belonged. There are many churchyards in which 
the soil has been raised several feet above the level of the ad- 
joining street by the continued accumulation of mortal matter ; 
and there are others in which the ground is actually probed with 
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a borer before a grave is epened! Many tons of human bones 
are every year sent from London to the north, where. they are 
crushed in mills, contrived for the purpose, and used. as manure. 
Yet, with all this clearance, the number of the dead increases in 
such frightful disproportion to the space which we allot for them, 
that the question has been started, whether a sexton may not refuse 
to admit iron coffins into a burial place; because, by this means, 
the deceased take a fee simple in the ground, which. was only 
granted for a term of years. A curious expedient has been 
found to answer at Shields and Sunderland. The ships which 
return. to these ports with ballast were at a loss where to dis- 
charge it, and had, of late years, been compelled to pay for the 
use of the ground on which they threw it out. The burial- 
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grounds were full: it was recollected that the ballast would be 
useful there; and, accordingly, it has been laid upon one layer 
of dead to such a depth that graves for a second tier are now 
dug in the new soil.” 

After the foregoing true representation of the present mode 
of burying, there surely needs no apology for introducing such 
improvements as cemeteries, either into this or any other 
country, where the system of interment is similar to our own. 
Having selected a piece of ground, pleasantly situated, of a suf- 
ficient size, and in every respect suited to the objects required, 
the erection of a chapel for the performance of the funeral rites 
is the next thing to be considered. 

_ Fig. 194. is the plan of a design for a chapel of this kind, in 
which aa are seats for the friends of the departed; 5 3, seats for 
visitors wishing to attend the ceremony; c, d, minister’s and 
clerk’s desks ; and the dotted space e, for the corpse. The room 
J is appropriated to the use of the minister, as a robing-room, 
&c.; g is a flight of stone steps leading to the catacombs, which 
are intended to extend beyond the chapel; & is a water-closet ; 
and 7, a closet for cloaks, hats, &c. The recesses in the chapel 
and minister’s room are for the reception of gas apparatuses. 

Fig. 195. is a geometrical elevation of the front, and fig. 196. 
a geometrical elevation of the side front ; both of which, with the 
plan, are drawn to one scale of 8 ft. to lin. 

In this design, if introducing the clock and belfry in the prin- 
cipal front should be supposed to interfere with the beauty of 
the portico, they can be placed on the back front of the chapel. 
I should also recommend, in cemeteries where two or more 
chapels are required, that each chapel be constructed in a differ- 
ent style of architecture: it would gratify the tastes of all parties, 
and, at the same time, add to the ornament of the cemeteries. 

Wilmington Square, December 1. 1835. 





Art. VI. Description of the South Devon and East Cornwall Hos- 
pital, and Plymouth Public Dispensary, now in Course of Erection 
according to the Plans and under the Superintendence 7 George 
Wightwick, Esq., Architect, Plymouth. Communicated by Mr. 
WIGHTWICK. 


Ir appears from the papers transmitted to us by Mr. Wight- 
wick, that, till the erection of the present building, there was no 
hospital for the accommodation of in-door patients at Plymouth, 
or to supply the wants of that portion of East Cornwall and 
South Devon of which Plymouth forms the centre, and which, 
within a radius of twenty miles, contains a population of above 
200,009 persons. A public dispensary was founded at Ply- 
mouth in the year 1798; and this establishment, which, of 
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course, was originally intended only for the relief of out-door 
patients, it is now intended to combine with the hospital. 
Fig. 197. shows the elevation of the building; but we are in- 
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formed that ‘the construction of the central part alone is, 
in the first instance, contemplated, with the hope that, ere long, 
the means for adding the wing compartments will not be want- 
ing. With this addition in view, as a matter of certainty, the 
main building has been designed ; but it has still been the archi- 
tect’s care to make the latter as perfect in itself as possible, so 
that, during the postponement of subsequent provision, present 
purposes may be sufficiently answered.” 

Figs. 198. and 199. are plans of the two principal floors; in 
which will be found the following rooms and other conveni- 
ences : — 

In fg. 198., a is a portico for carriages, with steps leading to 
the hall and waiting-room (4); c, the dispensary; d, committee 
and physician’s room; e, the corridor and staircase ;_f, the-sur- 
geon’s room; g, the ward for surgical patients; 2, the theatre 
and operating-room, with seats, as shown in ground plan, and a 
gallery (s), as shown in the upper plan (fig. 199.); ¢, stairs leading 
to avault under the theatre; £4, water-closets; / /, washing- 
closets. 

In fig. 199., m, landing and corridor; nn n n, wards for 
forty patients ; 0, bath-room; p, nurse’s room: g, passage and 
linen-press ; w, w, outlines of wings to be subsequently added. 

“ There will be a spacious staircase, with flights of stone 
steps and landings, from bottom to top. Attached to the en- 
trance inthe north front will be.a portico, having such altitude 
and projection as to admit ofa full-sized carriage beneath it. 
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Care has been taken to insure every facility for the supply of 
water; and the closest attention has been given to the important 
subject of drainage. The architectural character of the design 
is indicated in the perspective view (jig. 197.), which exhibits, 
perhaps, as much decoration as the purpose of the building 
admits, and certainly as much as the funds of the institution 
allow. 

*‘ Contracts for the execution of the building have been 
entered into by Messrs. Chown, Burgoyne, and hall; the 
estimated cost of the central part being about 2,200/. The 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone was preceded by a 
morning service at St. Andrew’s Church, and an appropriate 
sermon, preached by the Rev. S. Rowe, perpetual curate of 
Stonehouse, whose pious eloquence was never more fervently 
nor more effectively displayed than on this most interesting oc- 
casion.” : 





Art. VII. Plans, Elevation, and Perspective View of Lutterworth 
Town Hall and Market-house, to be built from the Designs of 
Joseph Hansom, Esq., Architect. Communicated by Mr. Hansom. 


Tue accompanying drawings, being illustrative of a suitable 


design to an awkward piece of ground, will, I trust, be deemed ~ 


worthy of a place in your Magazine. 
Fig. 200. is a plan of the ground, or site of the proposed 
belle a a, being the boundary line: the space is at pre- 
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sent occupied by a group of very mean and unsightly little shops, 
&¢,; although the situation, projecting, as it does, in a wide part 
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of the High Street, is a very prominent and important one. 
The darker tint denotes the space to be occupied by the intended 
new building. 6 is a mass of existing buildings, which are to 
remain; cis the High Street; and d, Ely Lane. 

Fig. 202. is the ground plan: e is the market-house; /, the 
staircase and vestibule; g, High Street; and 4, Ely Lane. 

' Fig. 203. is the principal floor: 7 is the public room; 4, the 
staircase ; /, the committee-room, &c.; and m m, two closets. 

Fig. 204. is the elevation to the High Street. : 

Fig. 201. is a view of the fronts to the High Street and to 
Ely Lane. 

The front of the building to the High Street is about 37 ft. 
long; and the building committee had, in their calculations, re- 
stricted themselves to the prospect of having such a room oan 
as might be included in the length of this front line, althoug 
they wished for something much larger. It will be seen from 
the principal plan (fig. 203.) how far this wish has been carried 
into effect. e public room, including the semicircles at the 

ends, is 50 ft. long, and the width is 26 ft.; but the transverse 
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space available, by taking in the committee-room and the oppo- 
site recess, wil] approximate to the length of the room. The 
committee-room is intended to be partitioned from the public 
room by sliding or folding doors, and the stairs to be screened 
by a balustrade. 
Hinckley, June 4. 1835. 





Art. VIII. An English Version of a French Plan. 
By W. H. Leeps, Esq. 


Next to the satisfaction of being left to shape out one’s own 
ideas without restraint, is the pleasure of having to reshape and 
correct the defective performance of another ; and the more re- 
fractorily and irremediably obstinate the case appears to be, the 
greater the delight in finding obstacles give way, difficulties sur- 
mounted, and imperfections removed. Besides which, as much 
may frequently be learned by noting the defects of a very faulty 
plan, as by studying a very good one. In this point of view, I 
therefore conceive that it would be a most excellent practice for 
students, were an ill-contrived plan or design given to them, 
which they should be required to remedy according to the best 
of their ability. 

As an example of what I thus recommend to others, L have 
taken for my subject the plan of a first floor, or “flat,” over a 
range of shops in a pile of buildings erected at Paris in 1829, 


by an architect named Poirier; having one front towards the 
pr 3 
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Boulevard de la Madeleine, the other facing the Rue de la Ferme 
des Mathurins. It must be admitted that the shape of the 
ground is such as to present some difficulties, yet hardly such 
as to excuse the exceedingly bad, inconvenient, and tasteless 
arrangement of the plan itself. It might almost be taken as an 
exempli gratié of the utter want of skill and contrivance gene- 


rally shown by French architects, notwithstanding that they 
sééin to claim a superiority in such matters, as well as their 
countrymen generally do in every thing else. And yet'this is 


by No means an unfair sample of their architectural ta8te’ and 
ingenuity ; for errors amounting to absurdities might be pointed 
out, not in ordinary houses, but such as, from the circumstance 
of the designs for een being published, are, it is to be presumed, 
considered worthy to be exhibited as useful lessons and patterns. 
Neither are they mere designs, but ond fide erections in brick 
and “thortar: neverthéléss, “gn ‘Exgtisiman would prétiounce 
them‘ uninhabitable. To com ce the reader that I atfiot ro- 
manting, or at all exaggerating I will@etain him for a fidment, 
by mentioning a few of the'awkward bungling defects that met 
my éye on looking over'a “selection” “of specimens of domestic 
architecture, all taken from houses recently built in Paris and 
its environs. Of the taste shown in the elevations, and such parts 
of the interiors ‘as are represented in sections, I will say nothing, 
since that of itself would furnish matter for a very long’ paper ; 
and, therefore, I shall confine myself to what belongs to 'the plans 
alone. Here, one of the most’ striking peculiarities is,' the» ex- 
treme scantiness of space and accommodation ‘in 'the ‘kitchen, 
department. In one house, built by the’ architect Rousseau at 
Choisy le Roi, the kitchen opens immediately into the vestibule, 
almost close to the entrance ; and is not only small in itself, but 
has nothing whatever attached to it, not even a closet of any 
kind. In fact, there does not appear to be any such places as 
pantry, larder, store-room, &c., in the ‘whole howse; neither is 
there any other means of access to, or egress’ from, the kitclien, 
than through the vestibule! Were this a mere solitary instance, 
we might consider it as a proof, on the part of the selécter, that, 
instead. of ‘acting unfairly, and bringing together all: the com- 
pletest designs he céuld obtain, as average specimens of the 
superior taste and ability of the modern French school of archi- 
tecture, he had ventured to admit sometthat are apt to give a very 
unfavourable idea of it. Such, however, is by no‘means the case : 
. errors and defects that among us would be reckoned downright 
blunders, if met with in the designs of the merest: tyro, occur 
almost passim: neither do they present themselves ‘singly, but 
more frequently in: groups. In a house at Chezy, built by 
Durand (a name of some celebrity), and which house, be it ob- 
served, has an elevation in singularly bad taste, the entrance is 
a mere lobby, having the door of the dining-room immediately 
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facing that, by which you are admitted into the house; so that 
ou have a chance of obtaining a prospect at least of the dinner- 
table before you are beneath the roof. This dining-room opens 
immediately into a ath! ‘which ‘bath-room, again, has another 
door, by which it communicates directly with the kitchen ; there- 
fore a visitor may pop from the house door to the dinner-table 
in two or three strides; and 4s many more will bring ‘him, 'if*he 
so pleases, into hot water. As ‘in the first-mentioned instance, 
too, the kitchen of this singularly ‘contrived’ habitation opens 
into the lobby, or vestibule, and is ‘quite destitute of ‘any such 
accompaniment as pantry, store-closet, scullery, or’ similar '‘ap- 
‘pendage. In addition to inconsistencies of this kind, very little 
re seems to be paid to the position’of doors and windows, 
both which are not unfrequently so placed’ as to be neither at 
~an angle, nor in the middle of ‘that side of the room where ‘they 
are placed; while instances as frequently occur of chimney-pieces 
either squeezed in between’ two doors, or placed’ sé near a door 
as to preclude the possibility of a person seating himself on that 
“side of the fireplace, except he chooses it for’ thé sake of’a 
draught of fresh air, and the agrément of beitig disturbed when- 
ever the door is opened. hats sepakr enhbey. .95 
An English architect would probably have exerted his in- 
nuity some time before he pitched upon, as‘a suitable situation 
for a cabinet de repos, a little closet lighted only by a glazed. 
door opening into an amphibious sort of apartment, performing 
the double duty of vestibule and billiard-room. aii Bae 
Where ‘there is a great deal of pretension on the one side, it 
is but right that there should be some little strictness of obser- 
vation on the other; therefore, as the Frerich assumeé'to them- 
selves a more than ordinary degree of both ability and refined! taste 
“in the disposing and embellishing of their houses, they can hardly 
be offended, ‘if, instead of taking their own report, we exatiine 
into what they have accomplished. It is not so very long ago, 
“but that it may still be in the recollection of ‘some ‘readers, that 
Baron D’ Haussez, who, it may be presumed, had seen sonie hand- 
some mansions in this country, was pleased to deny 'us English 
any merit in domestic architecture; alleging, among other things, 
that, so far from keeping pace with other nations, ‘we ‘still re- 
tained all the barbarous * inconveniences which may have been 
overlooked by the unrefined habits of the twelfth century”! © 
This is indéed a formidable ‘accusation,’ coming; as it does, 
from a Frenchman ; ‘since if, with all its study’ and’ refinement, 
_ that nation has not been able to get beyond such imperfections 
as dining-rooms and bed-rooms which ate commoti thordugh- 
~ fares, we must fall far short even of this advance in convenience ; 
and as they, it seems, have attained such a pitch of luxury as to 
partition off the kitchen from the salon @ manger, and place just 
bgt se 3 
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a door between them, we, who are so greatly behindhand, ought 
to have kitchen and dining-room both in one. Perhaps, too, 
in spite of its etymology, what is in France termed an anglaise 
is utterly unknown to ourselves, unless imported among us as a 
contrivance of Parisian refinement. M. le Baron must surely 
have entirely forgotten the wholesome caution, that those who 
live in houses of glass should not fling stones, else he would 
hardly have ventured to read us Englishmen a lecture upon ar- 
chitectural convenience, that being, of all qualities, almost the 
very last to be met with in a French house. It so happens, too 
(nor is it at all surprising it should), that this inattention to con- 
venience tends to exclude a great deal of effect that might be 
obtained by more elaborate disposition of plan. 

But it is time to proceed to the Boulevard de la Madeleine. — 
The ground floor is, as already observed, entirely occupied 
by shops, with the exception of the kitchen belonging to the 
dwelling, or flat, contained in the plan; and an entrance from 
the court-yard behind the building, leading to the lower part of 
the staircase a, in fig. 205. The landing of the stairs forms the 
only vestibule, without any corridor or other piéce de communica- 
tion ; so that you must enter at once either the dining-room (5), or 
the petit salon (c), through which, and the principal bed-chamber 
(d), you at length reach the salon, or drawingroom (e). Less con- 
trivance could hardly have been manifested, so delightfully 
artless is the whole arrangement; since, overlooking other ob- 
jections, the room d is so judiciously introduced between the two 
salons, as, by its greater spaciousness, to have the effect of making 
them appear comparatively insignificant. Numerous other defects 
and inconsistencies of a similar kind are observable throughout 
the whole plan; but, as they are easy to be detected, I shall now 
. Note more minutely, and seriatim, the errors and inadverten- 
cies as they affect each separate room. ‘ 

To begin, then, with the dining-room (4). The first thing to 
_ be alleged against it is, that it is necessarily a common thorough- 
fare to the rooms beyond; and, secondly, it opens immediately 
from the general staircase of the house. 3. It has only one 
window, placed quite in a corner ; so that not only must the light 
be very imperfectly distributed, but all architectural symmetry 
is destroyed. Probably the door into the adjoining lingerie, 
or linen wardrobe, may be glazed ; yet, unless it be with ground 
glass, a view from a dining-room into a room appropriated to 
such a use, and fitted up with presses, cannot be considered a 
piece of great refinement. 4. There are no fewer than five 
doors in the apartment, though it is one where it is desirable to 
have as few as possible ; al these, moreover, are so placed as 
_ sadly to interfere with larity; a regard to which would require 
another door, that is a sham one, to correspond with that on one 
of the canted sides of the room, leading into the passage (7p) ; 
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unless (which would certainly be better) this last-mentioned en- 
trance were stopped up altogether, and one made from the 
passage into the /ingerie, which there could be little scruple 
thus to convert into a thoroughfare between the dining-room 
and passage, when equal liberty is taken with rooms that cer- 
tainly ought to be exempted from it. 5. There is a window to 
give light to a closet belonging to the bed-chamber d; which is, 
at the best, a very gratuitous blemish, since that closet might 
have been equally as well or better lighted from the bed-room 
itself, by means of a glazed door: thus, in this instance, and that 
of the door into the passage, I have shown that there are two 
defects, which, so far from being unavoidable or requiring any 
material alteration in his plan, might have been so easily got rid 
of, that we can hardly imagine the architect gave himself the 
trouble of revising his design. Nay, not only would a serious 
defect have been remedied, but something like order, eagnlanty, 
and effect would have been obtained by taking away the door 
leading into the passage, and putting a sham door facing that 
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opening into the -lingerie ; glazing it with squares of mirror, 
supposing the /ingerie door to be a glazed one; or else putting 
mirror into both. 6. There is no chimney-piece; which, how- 
ever, is no very serious objection, provided the room be properly 
warmed by other means. .7. This dining-room opens imme- 
diately at one end into the bed-room f, which, to adopt one of 
the untranslatable elegancies of the French tongue, is a perfect 
cul de sac, there being no outlet from that chamber save through 
the dining-room. 8. Asaf by,way of making amends for there 
being oly a single window in,the dining-room, one side of this 
chamber is nearly all window (looking unto the leads (g) over the 
kitchen). ..9. There is a window to admit light to the staircase, 
which renders the appropriation of this chamber to.the purpose 
of a sleeping-room decidedly objectionable. Surely, therefore, 
it would be,some improvement, had this been made a book- 
room, or library, instead of 4; not only, too, for the reason just 
assigned, but because there would then have been three principal 
rooms immediately, communicating with each other. Another 
point gained in that case would be, that the door might have 
been placed directly facing the fireplace, consequently in a line 
with that opening from the.dining-room into the salon. This 
alteration, together with those already suggested, would impart 
to the dining-room a sufficient degree of symmetry, as there 
would be a door at each end, and two similar features (reckoning 
the window as one) on each side. 

10. The salon will be found to contribute its share to this 
list ; for, notwithstanding its imposing name, it is an exceedingly 
harrow room, being barely 13 ft. wide: so that our friend the 
baron need not have come over to England to look out for 
drawingrooms so small that one cannot “swing a cat” in them. 
11. It is lighted only at one end; which, considering the nar- 
rowness of its proportions, .is certainly no great recommendation 
in-what is intended to be the principal sitting-room. 12. There 
is a door so close tothe ,chimney-piece as to, be both, incon- 
venient and unsightly ; and the more unsightly, as there is not a 
corresponding one onthe other side of the fireplace, to balance 
its-effect. | 13. The-objection to this door is not at all lessened 
by the circumstance. of its opening into a bedchamber, or by its 
happening to be between. the fireplace and the, window; that 
being -precisely: the side on. which a person, would prefer to sit, 
on account of the light. 14. As if it were not.sufficient incon- 
venience to have the dining-room a thoroughfare to one sleeping- 
room, the salon stands in: the same predicament.with regard to 
the bed-room.and dressing-room (i, 4); with this difference, that 
-they cannot by, any possibility be entered, except. through this 
- drawingroom, although nothing would have been easier than to 
have opened a door from p into m, and cut. off a passage into the 
bed-room through that closet. (m). 
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‘Iam aware it will be said that'these ‘are only an ‘Englishman's 
notions: of convenience and propriety: for the French make no 
‘scruple of em, Bae a bed-chamber to comp any, provided 
only «it ‘be ‘so ‘handsomely’ fitted : up ‘as ‘to-cast no discredit on 
their taste in ‘that'respect. Nevertheless, putting delicacy and 
‘propriety ‘entirely ‘out of the question, |this custom ‘must be 
allowed to‘be anything buta piece of refinement, unless it | be 
‘refinement:to have’ a bed, however elegant it may: be, in a draw- 
dingroom:»and!the distinction between »a room ‘for visitors .so 
-furnished, ‘and‘a bed-room: into: which ‘visitors. are «admitted, is 
‘hardly-definable. ‘To say that :French people are: not-all : fas- 
-tidious ‘on‘sath > points, or ‘regard what»we ‘consider serious in- 
‘conveniences,'may very ‘well: be taken for »granted ; because, if 
ithey did,* they would ‘abandon ‘such ‘ practices,»and avoid such 
inconveniences : ‘yet this ‘is: merely ‘deciding the: point. of :high 
civilisation: and ' refinement ‘against: them; for ‘neither: did. our 
‘barbarous ancestors'-of' the twelfth century’ (whom the baron 


-insists upon vit that: we still. imitate) feel the’ least scruple as to, 


or ‘any ‘inconvenience from, many things that would now: be 
‘deemed: intolerable. Either, therefore, they were nevertheless 
as ‘refined “as ourselves, “or “else ‘it must be admitted that 
the. French ‘lag ‘wofully behind ‘us in: many respects. being 
‘utterly insensible ‘to much that:we.account among. the decencies 
and‘ proprieties of life. “We -all:know ‘Sterne’s: anecdote of 
Madame R..,.and her:exclamation,’ “* Cein’est rien que "To 
be sure the' lady saw’nothing indecorous, or more than was per- 
fectly natural: under such circumstances : andy measured by them- 
selves, the French, or indeed -any other nation, may:be pronounced 
unexceptionable ;' yet, as it is more usual to measure or estimate 
a thing ‘by: comparing’ it’ with some other, I cannot but think 
that a much lower degree iof refinement inv regard to‘ domestic 
architecture, as it‘is influenced: by habits of living, will be found 
‘to exist ‘on. the part of the French than on that-of the. English. 
— There: is no escapé:from ‘this salon; except through the bed- 





- chamber. 


15. To the: small drawingroom: c, nearly the «same: re- 
marks will‘apply:as to the other, than which it is still narrower ; 
‘and: this: want of) space is attended: with: all the» greater incon- 
venience, owing: tothe 'two' rooms: being ‘detached from each 
other by the interposition of a bed-chamber ;: whereas, ‘if*they 
communicated by! means of wide folding doors,'they would:have 
been’ available asa single:large apartment. | That this might 
‘have: beenaccomplished without the ‘slightest ' difficulty, or with- 
out disturbing:the rest ofthe plan, is apparent upon casting our 
eyes'on it; for we-perceive that it. might) at once:be effected by 


‘merely transposing ¢ and: d, 'so as: to: bring: the two: drawing- 


rooms together ;' whicl» being done, the chimney-piece in ¢ must 
be ‘placed: opposite: to where: it now. is, and the folding doors 
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be put in that situation, and, of course, the chimney-piece in the 
smaller drawingroom be: made to face that in the other. All 
then that would remain further to be done would be, to stop up 
the doors from the salon into i and &, forming the passage into 
i as already suggested, and, of course, placing the bed in that 
room in a different position, so as to admit of a door bei 
opened into £; unless the partition be removed which divides 
the bed alcove from the dressing-closet, so that a person might 
step out of bed at once on that side. It is hardly necessary to 
say that I would have no door between the smaller drawing- 
room and the adjoining bed-chamber, so that the fireplace side of 
each room would be free from doors and there would be only fold- 
ing doors on the opposite one. Thus the two drawingrooms would 
be kept quite detached from the bed-chambers; yet, so far from 
seeming more contracted in consequence of there being fewer 
rooms immediately opening into each other, the house would 
appear more spacious by all the sitting-rooms being grouped 
together ; since (the reader will bear in mind what has pre- 
viously been recommended) there would then be a library, 
dining-room, and two drawingrooms, constituting one unbroken 
suite, and not the less pleasing from its not forming a direct 
line. To say the truth, a mere string of rooms, and those, too, 
of all kinds, extending with all the doors placed in a straight 
line (as is the case here from ‘& to g), is far from contributing to 
architectural effect; or that which requires any management 
so as to produce an agreeable perspective. On the contrary, 
there would be a more startling than agreeable anticlimax, since 
the vista from the salon might occasionally chance to terminate 
in the water-closet! an arrangement utterly indefensible, unless 
the architect had ingeniously contrived it as a kind of memento 
mori, and satire on vainglorious parade. 

There is another circumstance (16.) which deserves to be 
noticed, in regard to the drawingrooms; which is, that in the 
smaller one the architect has placed a sham door on one side 
of the fireplace, to correspond with the real door on the. other ; 
a degree of attention to symmetry all the more remarkable, be- 
cause he has overlooked it in the larger room, where it was 
certainly called for ; a sham door being there required, not only 
to correspond with the one opening into d, but also to face the 
one leading into 2. 

17. The library (4) is still smaller than the petit salon (c), a 
passage being cut off from it leading to the bath (0) ; so that it has 
only a borrowed light, admitted through the glazed partition: 
screen it can hardly be called, because it must be of so little 
service in that respect, that it might as well have been omitted 
altogether, except, perhaps, that it allows the library to be kept 
locked up, without cutting off access to the bath and the water- 
closet (y). 18. This room has no fireplace; and (19.)- there is a 
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window from it into z, which is a place for keeping fire-wood ; 
so that, at any rate, this library may be said to command a view 
of a sylvan well-wooded scene. 

20. To get to the bed-chamber ¢, it is necessary to pass 
through a Seiad lingerie, marked r in the plan, and lighted by 
a window towards the dressing-room s._ The letter « marks the 
situation of a small staircase leading to some chambers above, 
but not descending lower than this ) 

I have thus far distinctly specified and enumerated twenty 
defects, at least what I conceive to be such; which is more to 
the purpose, and a stronger allegation against the plan, than if I 
had said, in mere random. language, that it had a hundred faults. 
How some of them might have been obviated, without at all dis- 
turbing the present arrangement, I have shown as I have gone 
on, and it now remains for me to show how I would have dis- 
posed the whole. Yet the length to which my remarks have 
extended compels me to follow the example of the fair Sche- 
herazade, and defer gratifying the reader’s curiosity until next 
month — and next year. 








MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. Domestic Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


ARCHITECTURAL Society, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. — The meetings of this 
Society commenced for the winter season on November 8.; when an address 
was read by the president, in which, after adverting to the deficiencies of 
architectural education in this country, inasmuch as the usual course of study . 
in the office of a professional man is confined almost exclusively to matters of 
business, and furnishes hardly any instruction in regard to design and to taste, 
he pointed out the service afforded to junior architects by such an institution. 
He further gave it as his opinion, that, so far from its being a circum- 
stance at all to be regretted, it was one rather for congratulation, that the 
had not coalesced with, and been merged in, the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The rooms were exceedingly well filled, and there was no lack of 
attractive publications, engravings, and drawings, for the amusement of the 
company. Among these, we noticed an exceedingly interesting set of drawin, 
and details of ‘the Manor House at Great Chatfield, in Wiltshire, by Mr. T. 
L. Walker, which are intended to form the second part of the New Series of 
Pugin’s Gothic Examples, edited by him. He has been exceedingly fortunate 
in meeting with so fine and perfect a specimen of our ag domestic architec- 
ture (about the period of Henry VI.), and one, withal, that is may nye 
little known, certainly never before illustrated as it merits to be. There is a 
most noble hall, with several singularly rich oriels; and the whole structure 
has escaped deterioration. Two highly finished sections, by Mr. Richardson, 
of the Gilt Room at Holland House, exhibited a gorgeous specimen of 
interior embellishment in the Elizabethan style. A design by Lysandre Kaf- 
tangiogo, architect, of Macedonia, for a national monument, recording the 
restoration of Greece, and proposed to be erected on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
excited much attention, and no little admiration ;. both for the richness of the 
architecture, especially in the interior, and for the finished execution of the 
drawings. We observed, likewise, a splendid design for a royal palace, upon 
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a. stale’ of magnificence, and in: a richness,of. style; that,,had we, even, for an 
instant doubted.it.before, would have assured us that. it was. not, out of sheer 
inability to obtain any thing better, that we are now, doomed’ to behold’ the 
miserable abortion in St. James’s Park. — Y. Y. 

Lancashire. Li — The Custom-House, which has been in progress 
about eight years, is drawing towards its completion. It is a building of con- 
siderable. extent, embracing the Custom-House,, Excise Office, Post-Office, 
&c.,under one roof, The Ionic is the order employed, of which there are 
octostyle porticoes, of magnificent dimensions, or east, west, and north 
sides. The grand entrance to the Liverpool and Manchester railway, at the 
mouth of the new tunnel in Lime Street, is also in. It consists, of 
a-noble facade, in the Italian, or Roman, style; with engaged Corinthian 
columns elevated on pedestals, and semicircular arched gateways, from the 
designs of Mr. John Foster. The Mechanics’ Institution, the largest and 
finest building of the’ kind in the kingdom, is expected to be opened in January 
next. New rooms for the Royal Institution have lately been erected in Seel 
Street, from the designs of Mr. Picton. They consist of a cestral Doric 
portico of four columns, surmounted by a pediment, with rusticated wings, in 
the style of the Propylea at Athens. A new cemetery, in the suburbs, at 
Kirkdale, is in progress, also from the designs of Mr. Picton. The entrance 
anid chapel will be highly enriched specimens of the Tudor Gothic style. A 
new Medical Hall has lately been erected from the designs of Mr. C. Ramp- 
ling: it is a chaste and neat example of the Ionic order. Huskisson’s statue, 
by Gibson, has at length arrived from Rome, and is fixed in its present prison- 
house, a room of 15 ft. diameter for a statue 9 ft. high! It is, at present, 
open to the public; but in the course of a week or two it is to be closed in ; 
me the only opportunity of cecpectng this noble work of art will be by 
peeping through a glass door. Whether this door will have to be unlocked 
by a silver key, when required, this deponent sayeth not.— W. Liverpool, 
November 3. 1836. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin, May, 1836.— Fig. 
207. is the elevation of the 
chapel. of ease to St. Mary’s 
agen in this city, mentioned 
by your correspondent R. V. 
(Val. II. p. 428.) It is built 
of blue stone in coursed rubble- 
work, and contains a 
600 persons on the ground floor. 
Although the exterior is greatly 

, the interior is any 
thing but pleasing, from the 
want of unity displayed in the 
roof; which is a plain arch of 


206 


large moulding, similar to a 
water-table, about 10ft. from 
the floor ; the whole being plas- 
teréd in imitation of gramite. 

. 208. is the elevation of 
Monkstown ‘Church, close to 


ingstown, also mentioned by 
R.V, which is built of granite 








in uricoursed ‘rabble. eex- | 








terior of this church is ‘remark- J igsee 

ably rough, but the ‘interior is si ti PERI 
groined and ‘plastered in imi- 

tation of granite. Both these Meeterds tito a 32. A> 
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edifices are from the designs of —— Temple, Esq., architect to the First Fruits 
for. the province of Leinster, and both have been erected about five years, 

Fig. 206. is the elevation of a monument. lately erected in Santry church- 
yard, within four miles. of Dublin, to the memiory of a Miss my ae 14. 

he design is a broken pillar, similar to one. in bas-relief in Bristol Cathedral ; 
which was there extremely appropriate, being erected to the memory of a 
youth, the last heir of an ancient family. I am not aware how it applies in 
the present case; and it doés not appear to be understood generally, for, 
Mr I rt ee at it, I heard several exclaim,“ Ah! who went and broke 
it?” —S. S. 
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Art. II. Retrospective Criticism. 


ERRATA. — Page 520. line 11. from the bottom, for “poems,” read 

“ proems; ” and in p. 514. line 17. from the bottom, for “ we pretend to give,” 
read “ they pretend to give.” 

Lamb’s Villa, §c. (p. 456.) —I to submit the vageacn of your causing 


scales or dimensions to be put to the plans which you publish in the Archi- 
tectural Magazine. There are neither to the ys published in October, 
nor to some in former Numbers; though, in all probability, the contributors 
of those designs did not send them without 2 ing them in the usual man- 
ner. I should like to see a section of the design for a villa at p. 456.; for I 
do not think a person of the ordinary height could get into the door leading 
from the hall () to the kitchen (g); there being but nine risers shown in the 
flight of stairs by which the ascent over this door is gained. — John Tate. 
Dublin, October 14. 

The new Church at Stratford le Bow (p. 482.) is not by Barry, as stated 
above, but by Blore; and the new theatre at Leicester (p. 482.) was built by | 
Beazley, and decorated by Crace. Barry is about to erect a new building, to 
. be called the Athenzeum, at Manchester. . It will be in the Italian style ; and 
contain a coffee-room, news-room, library, lecture-room, &c. — W. _L. 
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